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introduce him with a cocktail party. Our list of guests was very
smart indeed. Many of the artists and photographers had sketched
and photographed him in Paris. He had been lionized by the
painters, writers, salonni&res who commuted between Paris and
New York.

This facet of New York was comparatively new to me. I had
lived in musical society for years; I had, with Wigman, become
familiar with the radical-intellectual set, the low-heeled, long-
haired girls and the thin, serious young men. Now with Escudero
I came to know the expatriates-at-home.

I had been meeting them on shipboard and in Paris, but I had
not seen them in such concentrated form in New York since Isa-
dora, ten years before.

Ten years had made a change. The painters and writers who
had worshiped Isadora had sat around her in a soft golden haze.
These, in 1932, were people with a sharp edge to them. They
glittered in their handsome and very expensive clothes. They
bristled with wit. They talked in shrill, nervous voices, continu-
ously. They competed for each other's attention, and the com-
petition was murderous. Ten years had made a change in the
world, and the symptoms of the change were apparent in the faces
of these clever, gifted people who moved like migratory birds in
flocks each year from New York to Paris to the South of France
to New York.

The guest of honor, the wiry little Spanish gypsy with his white
teeth and his kinky black hair plastered down with grease to
make it stay, was embraced by them like a long-lost brother. He
knew them all, and jabbered to them in a kind of French through
which his Andalusian Spanish coiled and wriggled like a basket-
ful of restless snakes.

No doubt those multi-lingual men and women understood him.
For my part, Russian, some German and a hesitant acquaintance
with French gave me littie help. But they punctuated his con-
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